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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

Prejudice or Linguistic Short-Coming? 

The second number of the twenty- third volume of the American 
Anthropologist contained a review of a little work of mine, Essai sur 
VOrigine des Denis de V Ameriaue du Nord, the animus of which has 
ever since been somewhat of a mystery to me. Despite its evident 
misrepresentation of my aim and conclusions, after flattering articles 
on that humble volume (one of which ran through four numbers of a 
periodical), as well as privately expressed encomiums on the same, 
I have so far felt loath to correct the inaccuracies of its author, Prof. 
R. B. Dixon, whose name has of late been prominently associated with 
what some call strenuous criticism, meaning perhaps thereby some- 
thing stronger. I thought it more dignified to ignore his strictures 
on my book until some friends, who seem to understand French 
better than he, pressed me to set matters right, it being, they claim, 
a case not only of undue depreciation, but of manifest misrepresen- 
tation. Reluctantly, therefore, I must take up the cudgels and 
point out the most reprehensible features of Dixon's article. 

These are, first, that he utterly misrepresents the aim and con- 
clusions of my essay, and, second, that he does not seem to see, at 
least he does not once mention, that remarkable analogy which 
served as the real basis for my findings, and constitutes the ratio 
essendi of my little work. This is so true that I can not help asking 
myself whether my austere critic so much as read it, and, if he did, 
whether he understood it thoroughly. Though his review smacks of 
prejudice, I can not, of course, bring myself to imagine that he could 
have wilfully wronged me. 

My pages forming an essay on the origin of the Denes, nothing 
could surpass in importance the answer I give to the implied query 
of its title. What is that answer? What origin do I .assign to my 
former Indians "after thirty-two years of serious study?" 1 According 
to Prof. Dixon, after having produced meaningless or misunderstood 
similarities, I "turn at last to the mirage of the Lost Ten Tribes and 
find in this the final solution of many of my troubles." Which comes 
to say, unless I fail to understand English, that I end by adopting the 

1 Essai sur l'origine des Denes de l'Amenque du Nord, p. 6. 
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opinion of those who believed the Indians to be the descendants of the 
Lost Tribes of Israel. 

Now not only do I not adopt it, but I have always combated it, 
and, in this little book of mine, I, on its very threshold, implicitly 
scorn it away! Translating my French for the benefit of Dr. Dixon, 
here is what I say in commencing my enumeration of the various 
current hypotheses regarding the origin of the Indians in general: 

"There is, in the first place, the theory of their Hebraic origin, 
which captivated a large number of intellects, and according to which 
our Indians are nothing else than the Lost Tribes of Israel." 2 

So far so good. Any one will see that I hereby commit myself 
to no opinion on that subject, though a Frenchman familiar with the 
delicate shades of his language will have already perceived by my 
use of the word "captivated" that I do not lean towards that opinion. 
But, although this is not the place- to show a preference for or against 
such a claim, any intelligent reader will clearly see on which side are 
my own leanings when I immediately add: "Though already an old 
one, the tribe of those who embraced that opinion is neither lost nor 
extinct." If Dr. Dixon cannot feel the gentle irony contained in 
these words, all I can say is that his knowledge of French is imperfect. 

Nowhere, in my 230 pages, do I state, or even as much as re- 
motely hint, that the Denes are of even Semitic, let alone Jewish, 
origin, and I challenge my critic to show me one single passage in 
that work to bear him out in his contention. Nowhere will he find an 
excuse for his assertion that, "turning to the mirage of the Lost Ten 
Tribes, I find in this the final solution of many of my troubles." 

After having minutely compared the Denes with the aborigines 
of eastern Siberia,, such as they were at the time of their first contact 
with the Russians — something I have been told had never been at- 
tempted before, and which I did after a close study of exceedingly 
rare old books of which I have a collection, though Dixon makes bold 
to say that the facts I have on the same are "well-known" — I conclude 
by saying that, according to the Dene traditions, "we may say that 
they originally inhabited a part of Asia devoid of mountains and with 
a temperate climate." 3 Of the Jews, not a word. 

Prof. Dixon goes on to affirm somewhat disingenuously that "I 
accept as history the Dene traditions of migration from a land 
abounding in snakes and monkeys." I wonder if he is really serious, 

2 Op. cit., p. 7. 
'Ibid., p. 91. 
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or whether he simply wants, to enjoy a fling at what he no doubt 
takes for my credulity. In the first place, I do not accept the Dene 
traditions as history, though, in common with all competent and un- 
biassed ethnographers, I grant them all the value aboriginal tradi- 
tions (not merely legends) deserve, especially when they permeate 
several tribes of the same stock, and are furthermore corroborated by 
striking proofs derived from geography — such as those over which 
Dixon prudently passes in silence. 

Then, as to the land of the snakes and monkeys, it is not I but 
Sir John Franklin who refers to it, quoting the Indians he met. 4 
Petitot found the same tradition among other related tribes. Of 
course, Dixon cannot see anything suggestive in the fact that abori- 
gines who have never come in contact with any anthropoid apes in 
their frozen deserts should yet mention the same in the traditions they 
have derived from their ancestors, traditions which they gave out to 
the first white man they saw, barring thereby the possibility of be- 
ing accused of borrowing from the whites or others the concept of such 
strange beings. 

To revert to the question of the origin of my Denes. Never once 
in the course of over 200 pages do I as much as mention the Jews to 
whom Dixon does not hesitate to affirm that I trace the origin of those 
aborigines. When I do come to speak of them, I do so in such a 
cautious and indefinite way that no bona fide inquirer could fail to 
notice it. I then hint at "some neighborhood or commerce at a time 
previous to their (the Denes) passage into America, and perhaps 
even some blood mixture consequent on intermarriages of the an- 
cestors of our Denes with either Jewish or Judaizing populations." 6 

Compare this guarded, limited, and tentative suggestion with 
Dixon's unreserved and sweeping declaration, and characterize such 
tactics as you will. 

I am so little lured away by the mirage of the Lost Ten Tribes, 
that I then go on to write: "I am aware that I am here nearing a 
slippery enough ground, which has already caused numbers of ex- 
plorers to fall, that I am venturing upon moving sand which may be- 
come fatal to the searcher who is unwary enough to tread on it with 
closed eyes and without the accessories which are necessary to pre- 
vent him from sinking into it. We shall therefore keep well awake, 
promptly repress any fit of enthusiasm, and be careful to check all 
the data which history and sociology may offer us on this subject." 

4 Cf. op. cit., p. 73. 
' Ibid., p. 204. 
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Unless I am greatly mistaken, these preliminaries scarcely be- 
tray the allurements of any kind of mirage. Nay, I am so far from 
giving, even partially, the Lost Tribes of Israel as the ancestors of 
my Indians that I write immediately after the foregoing: "After 
having reviewed peculiarities and adduced arguments which cannot 
but beget certitude, we are now going to tackle others which, though 
at first sight seemingly as convincing, can scarcely result in anything 
more than some degree of probability." 6 

Whereupon I give for what they are worth some sociological and 
ritual resemblances between the Israelites of old and the Denes. 
Is this, I ask again, giving as my conclusions that my Indians are 
descended from the Lost Ten Tribes? This is so little the case that, 
in a note at the end of that same chapter, I expressly remark: "I 
have purposely omitted to mention in this chapter an argument quite 
in vogue among the partisans of the Hebraic origin of our Indians, 
a theory which, as it must now be understood, has almost nothing in 
common with mine." 1 

Nor is this all. When, page 224 of my Essai, I come upon those 
ritual resemblances, especially such of them as pertain to feminine 
life, I expressly write that "lest we fall into the exclusivism which led 
many authors astray, or at least which made them go too far in their 
conclusions, it behooves us, even in this connection, to remark that 
several of the practices we are about to describe appear to have been 
older than the book of Leviticus, to which it is customary to refer 
them." 

In other words, we are going to enumerate sociological similarities 
between the primitive Jews and our Denes; but the reader should be 
careful not to jump to the conclusion that these stamp the Indians in 
question as being of Jewish origin, since they originally belonged to 
other peoples. 

This, it seems to me, ought effectively to dispose of Dixon's 
contention. On the other hand, I suppose it would not be fair for 
me to presume that Dixon is one of those prejudiced scholars whom the 
mere mention of Holy Writ and its wonderful record suffices to set on 
edge? 

My critic furthermore asserts that I "for the most part used my 
sources quite uncritically," and that I have not "distinguished be- 



• Op. cit., p. 212. 
7 Ibid., p. 204. 
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tween similarities in culture which are significant and those which are 
not." Of course, since such is Dixon's belief, I must take it as the 
expression of truth. Yet I will confess that I would be more ready to 
bow to his superior judgment if others had not published the very 
contrary in reputable reviews. Is it possible that that gentleman, 
professor though he be, can not distinguish between the essential and 
the accessory, the probatio probans and the probatio corroborans 
familiar to every logician? Or is it that, in a book destined more or 
less for the general reader, not to superior intellects such as Dixon's, 
it should now be forbidden to adduce even those facts which may go 
to corroborate in one way or another the main argument of a thesis? 
One would really believe that, acute as he may be, our professor did 
not notice that my first fourteen chapters are but so many steps 
leading to Chapter XV, wherein lies my chief evidence, of which 
Dixon evidently failed to grasp the true significance. The gist of 
my argument is there; it is on the facts it contains that I really rely 
for my proof, and, useless to repeat it, that chapter has not the 
remotest allusion to the Jews. 

There are among primitive peoples a number of myths of a more 
or less general character which are of no ethnographical value, pos- 
sess scarcely any importance when it is a question of determining 
either ethnic identities or relationships, or again contact in the remote 
past. But I hold that when you find within two nations one whose 
details are so characteristic, so typical, and so remarkably alike as 
those of the legend related in my Chapter XV, the duplication of the 
same can not be regarded as fortuitous, and is, on the contrary, 
highly significant. On this point, I make a bold appeal to the good 
sense of every unprejudiced reader. 

But if we are to believe Prof. Dixon, I fail in my book "to 
recognize that many of the items of northern Athabaskan culture 
which I discuss are really borrowed and not Athabaskan at all." 
In answer, ready as I am to credit my adversary with superior critical 
acumen — not to mention an unbounded assurance — I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to imagine that one who has, for forty years, made a 
special study of an aboriginal family, while he is fairly familiar with 
the races that surround it, should know as well what belongs to it and 
what does not as any chance reviewer who perhaps never saw any 
member of that family, who does not speak any of its dialects and who 
never wrote those "numerous valuable articles and monographs in 
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regard" to the same aborigines for which "all students of the American 
Indian must be grateful." 8 

Did Dr. Dixon ever read that essay of mine published at least 
thirty-two years ago, 9 which is entitled "Is Carrier Sociology Indi- 
genous or Exotic?" I showed therein that many native customs 
which had previously passed for being Deng were in reality borrowed 
from foreign tribes. If my reviewer will only peruse it, he 
will soon realize that I scarcely need to be reminded that the usages 
and observances prevailing among the modern Denes are not all 
Ddnd. Many there are among those I compared with Asiatic 
equivalents in my little book which I well know to be un-Dene (and 
which I give as such), but are certainly American. 

Wheref rom Prof. Dixon may also learn that I am not quite so new 
as he complacently believes to "a field and a kind of investigation" 
of which no office scientist can rightfully claim to have a monopoly. 

A. G. Morice 

Athabaskan Tone 

A part of the summer of 1922 was spent by the writer at Sarcee 
Reserve, Alberta, in studying the language of the Sarcee Indians. A 
series of texts was obtained as well as supplementary grammatical 
material. The most important single point that appeared was the 
fact that Sarcee has a well-developed system of pitch accent. Funda- 
mentally this system has a striking resemblance to the Tlingit tonal 
system described by Dr. Boas, though secondary developments have 
complicated the Sarcee system considerably. The tonal resemblances 
between Tlingit and Athabaskan constitute an important further 
argument in the Nadene theory recently put forward. Hints on Atha- 
baskan tone are to be found also in Father L. Legoff's study of 
Chipewyan (Grammaire de la Langue Montagnaise). Father Morice 
makes a few isolated references to tone in Carrier, where it is almost 
certainly a feature of importance judging from brief MS linguistic 
notes taken by C. M. Barbeau among Carrier Indians at Hagwelgate. 
Some years ago P. E. Goddard noted tonal differences between other- 
wise identical second person singular and third person subjective 
forms in the Hupa verb; these observations, based on the study of 



8 Prof. R. B. Dixon, in his review of my Essay. 

' In the Transactions, of the Royal Society of Canada, first series. Being mo- 
mentarily away from my library, I cannot give the exact volume, much less the page 



